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Borden P. Bowne was pre-eminently a teacher. His 
professional chair was his throne. Authorship simply ex- 
tended the range of his voice and multiplied the number of 
his students. Both activities, lecturing and writing, went 
together. One supplemented the other, and in both Bowne 
attained unique distinction. 

Over those who sat at his feet he exercised a magnetic 
influence. To an almost unprecedented degree he pos- 
sessed the power of excitation over his students. He fre- 
quently sent them forth from the lecture room so stimu- 
lated by his profundity and brilliancy that they felt, as one 
of them said, as though their “heads were expanding to 
the bursting point.” The secret of this wonderful power 
lay, no doubt, in its ultimate analysis, in the indefinable 
personality of the man. There were, however, several 
conspicuous qualities that contributed to it. 

Perhaps the first thing about Bowne that impressed 
one was his marvelously clear insight into the fundamental 
problems of thought and life. He penetrated at once to 
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the heart of every question, brushing aside what was super- 
ficial and irrelevant. Much philosophical instruction, he 
justly felt, was confusing and misleading because it failed 
to mark out clearly the great highways of all logical and 
consistent thinking. To these, therefore, he largely de- 
voted himself. The by-ways and hedges he left to lesser 
minds. His own thought was concentrated upon the great 
fundamentals, the first principles of philosophy. These 
he lifted out of their obscurity and set in the clear light of 
day. There is, as he used to say, a good deal of blind 
staggers in philosophy, much of confusion and aimlessness. 
But in him there was none of this. His discussions were 
always to the point and as sun clear as human speech 
could make them. Free from the pedantry of the merely 
professional teacher, untrammeled by the philosophical 
fashion of the moment, and heedless of the favor or dis- 
favor of the stall-fed philosopher, he kept close to the vital 
and persistent problems of thought and life. He saw dis- 
tinctly the true aim of all sound philosophy, and knew with 
the unerring vision of a seer how best to realize it. To 
listen to him or to follow him in his books was to see the 
mists arise from the valleys, and the clouds and the sha- 
dows flee away. His work was a veritable Aufklarung, 
as the Germans say, an illumination. As a result of it the 
dark places of human thought were penetrated and the 
hidden roots of human belief laid bare. 

Along with this profundity of insight and clearness of 
mental vision Bowne possessed an equally remarkable gift 
of expression. Had he devoted himself to polite literature 
instead of to philosophy he would certainly have attained 
high distinction as an essayist. As it is, his writings have 
a marked literary flavor. The same finish and taste for 
words were also characteristic of his ordinary conversa- 
tion. His speech had a classic quality. Few men have 
ever so completely mastered the terminology of his sub- 
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ject as did he. On the most fundamental questions he 
expressed himself with a freedom, precision and grace that 
the present writer has never heard equaled. His class 
room lectures were models from the standpoint of form 
as well as from that of matter. Those who were privileged 
to listen to him from day to day will never forget the im- 
pression of boundless reserve and of extraordinary mas- 
tery that he first made upon them by the ease, lucidity and 
profundity of his extemporaneous lecturing. 

_ Another quality that contributed in no small degree to 
Bowne’s popularity and influence was his humor. He pos- 
sessed it in abundance and made free use of it. In dealing 
with hostile views he not infrequently fell into a sarcastic 
vein. This some regarded as a weakness. But it never 
interfered with the solidity of his argumentation, and it 
always lent spiciness and color to his discussions. His wit 
was not with him a mere digression, nor was it resorted 
to simply to evoke a smile. It was admirably adapted to 
the profundity of his thought, and acted as a striking 
illuminator of it. Then, too, it gave to his class-room an 
unsurpassed brilliancy and charm. If the humorous stories 
and witty remarks that appeared in his lectures during the 
course of a year had been gathered together, they would 
have made one of the choicest books of humor ever 
published. 

But there is yet a deeper fact that needs to be mentioned 
in order to explain Bowne’s remarkable influence as a 
teacher. He had a system. He did not content himself 
with merely historical and critical studies. He worked out 
a comprehensive theory of reality and of the intellectual, 
moral and religious life. The conclusions he reached were 
essentially those of Lotze, but they all bore the stamp of 
his own individuality. In the preface to one of his earliest 
books he quoted the saying that “there are many echoes 
but few voices,” and classed himself with the echoes. But 
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that soon ceased to be the case. He became early in life 
one of the few voices in the philosophical world of his day. 
He had a message. In his speech there was an unconscious 
tone of authority and finality,—a quality that resulted 
naturally from the systematic completeness of his thought. 

Underlying his system there are two fundamental 
principles. First, personality is the key to reality, and, sec- 
ond, life is the test of truth. According to the latter prin- 
ciple logical demonstration is not necessary to belief. In- 
deed, such demonstration is impossible in the world of 
objective reality. Belief roots in life and finds its justifi- 
cation in life. It needs no other support. At the same time 
the intellect has its rights. It cannot, to be sure, solve the 
ultimate problem of existence. It must begin with some 
assumption, with some mystery. Every system of thought 
requires this. But there is a choice in mysteries. One 
mystery, if accepted, may leave the problems of life as 
dark and opaque as ever; another may illumine the whole 
of life and thought. Now the latter is the case with per- 
sonality. Accepted as an ultimate fact, it illumines our 
whole thought life. It makes us see that the categories of 
thought-do not explain intelligence, but are explained by 
it. The whole universe, if it is to be understood at all, 
must be understood in personal terms. Nature, conse- 
quently, takes on a very different look from what it had 
before. It ceases to be mere being and becomes speech. 
The power, not ourselves, is changed from blind force to 
personal will. The whole universe comes to be charged 
with meaning and purpose. The old contradictions and 
discords are removed. The ideal and real are united in 
one consistent view. Behold, all things are made new. It 
would be difficult adequately to describe the effect which 
Bowne’s exposition of this truth had upon many of his 
students. It proved to them a veritable gospel, a deliver- 
ance from intellectual bondage. What the doctrine of 
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justification by faith meant to Luther’s religious life, that 
did this great truth concerning personality as the key to 
reality mean to their intellectual life. It wrought for them 
their intellectual redemption. 


The four qualities which we have noted as character- 
istic of Bowne’s work as a teacher appear also in his books. 
Indeed, the latter were in large part the precipitate of his 
class-room lectures. The wit and humor are somewhat 
subdued in the books, but the gift of expression is there 
in heightened form. “There is not,” said a critic some 
years ago,” one among the dozen standard works from his 
pen which is not almost as striking from the viewpoint of 
literature as it is suggestive and stimulating from that of 
philosophy. All of them have a rhetorical charm scarcely 
less potent than their intellectual and moral energy.” Still 
they are wholly free from diffuseness. There is in them 
no striving after literary effect for its own sake. There is 
no padding. They are marvels of condensation, as well as 
of brilliant exposition and searching criticism. 

His first book was published in 1874, having been begun 
while he was yet a student in college. It was entitled “The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” and was devoted to an 
examination of the first principles of the system. It ex- 
posed the inconsistencies and superficialities of the English 
thinker with a clearness and raciness that has never been 
excelled. Although written by a mere youth it has main- 
tained itself almost down to the present as one of the most 
thorough and decisive criticisms of the Spencerian philos- 
ophy. In 1879 a larger book appeared from his pen en- 
titled “Studies in Theism.” This gave way in 1887 to a 
more systematic and more compact work on the same sub- 
ject, called “The Philosophy of Theism.” This in turn was 
revised in 1902 and published under the title, “Theism.” 
No more masterly presentation of the theistic argument 
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has ever been made than is to be found in these three 
books, especially the last. 

Bowne’s chief works in the department of pure philos- 
ophy are his “Theory of Thought and Knowledge” and his 
“Metaphysics.” The “Metaphysics” was originally pub- 
lished in 1882. A part of the material in it was later made 
the basis of “The Theory of Thought and Knowledge,” 
which appeared in 1897. The remainder was revised in 
1898 and published under the old title. These two volumes 
furnish us with a comprehensive exposition of his philoso- 
phical system. In 1886 he gave to the public an “Jntro- 
duction to Psychological Theory,” in which he applied his 
philosophical principles to the more important problems of 
psychology. He laid bare the inconsistencies and confu- 
sion in much of the so-called “new psychology,” and 
pointed out the highways of every sound psychological 
theory. His “Principles of Ethics’ was published in 1892. 
In this book his firm grasp on life and reality is especially 
evident. He exposes with relentless rigor the inadequacy 
of the theories of the past, insists on the necessity of unit- 
ing the intuitive and experience schools, and finds the aim 
_ of conduct not in abstract virtue but in fullness and rich- 
ness of life. 

With the revision of his “Metaphysics” in 1898 and his 
“Theism” in 1902 Bowne’s creative work in philosophy 
was virtually done. After this he devoted himself largely 
to popularizing the conclusions he had reached and to 
applying them to the problems of religion. We may, how- 
ever, note a change of emphasis and also of terminology 
in the lectures which were published in 1908 under the 
title “Personalism.” In the first edition of the ‘Meta- 
physics” (1882) Bowne had stressed what he termed his 
“objective idealism.” In the revised edition (1898) he 
characterized his system as “transcendental empiricism.” 
And now in 1908 he used the simpler and more expressive 
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term “personalism.” This term was a step in the direction 
of the popularization of his system, but it also brought 
out the idea of a fuller and more concrete experience on 
the part of the world ground than that suggested by either 
of the other terms. It may be added in this connection that 
the book on “‘Personalism” was dictated to a stenographer 
in six sittings of about two hours each. The dictations 
were, of course, later revised, but the revision did not 
materially alter either the substance or final form of the 
book. This fact gives one some idea of the extraordinary 
mastery that Bowne had of the field of philosophy. Only 
a marvelous gift of expression and a life-time of reflection 
on the problems dealt with could have made possible such 
a feat. 

One of the fundamental ideas in Bowne’s philosophy 
is “the immanence of God.” And this he took as the title 
of a small book of a hundred and fifty pages which was 
published in 1905. The principle of the divine immanence 
is here applied in a remarkably fresh and convincing way 
to our conceptions of nature, of history, of the Bible, and 
of religion. The book is both in style and content a classic. 
It was followed in 1909 by a series of essays: published 
under the title of “Studies in Christiamty.”’ The three 
most important of these essays—those on “The Christian 
Revelation,” “The Atonement” and “The Christian 
Life’”—had already appeared in booklet form, and had 
awakened widespread interest. Some conservative people 
took alarm at what they regarded as the dangerous theo- 
logical tendency of these essays, and the author in 1904 
was brought to trial for heresy, but was unanimously and 
triumphantly acquitted. In fundamental matters Bowne 
was a most loyal adherent of the Christian faith. Indeed, 
he was the great apologist of his age. 

At the time of his death in 1910, Bowne was about to 
publish another work under the title, “The Present Status 
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of Faith.’ The essays that were to compose this volume 
had all, except one, recently appeared in various magazines. 
The last one, which was to be the first in the volume, he 
began to dictate to a stenographer the day before his death. 
About two-thirds of it was completed. But the volume has 
never appeared. Instead a series of sermons were edited 
by Mrs. Bowne and published in the fall of 1910, bearing 
the title, “The Essence of Religion.” These sermons give 
a better insight than any of his other books into the 
author’s religious experience. They reveal a profound re- 
ligious faith, and have been a source of inspiration and 
comfort to thousands. 

For many years Bowne gave a course of lectures to his 
students on Kant and Spencer. These lectures he dictated 
to a stenographer with the idea of “mulling them over,” as 
he said, and eventually publishing them. But at the time 
of his death he had not revised the dictations, and the lec- 
tures were left in somewhat imperfect form. It was, how- 
ever, felt that after being corrected as carefully as possi- 
ble, they ought to be published. Those especially who had 
heard the lectures would be glad to have them in perma- 
nent form, and others would want to know the author’s 
latest thought on the two great thinkers dealt with, even 
though the manuscript had not received its final finish at 
the author’s hands. So in 1912 the lectures appeared in a 
good sized volume under the title, “Kant and Spencer: A 
Critical Exposition.” 

Bowne once remarked to the present writer that he felt 
pretty well satished with his literary output. And such 
may well have been his feeling. For his books, to quote a 
distinguished critic, contain “the largest, clearest, most 
comprehensive and adequate output of philosophic-theo- 
logic-religious thought from any one brain in the history of 
Methodism. Taken together they constitute a complete 
and coherent system of thought. the system of Borden P. 
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Bowne, a legacy of immense and enduring value to 
Christianity.” What his reputation in the distant future 
may be, no one can say. Eucken has said of him that he 
was “distinctly America’s first philosopher.” Professor 
J. Cook Wilson, of Oxford, has declared him to be “the 
most important of modern American philosophers.” Jos- 
eph Cook used to speak of him as “the greatest philosophic 
teacher of his age.” And there are many others who 
share in this high estimate. Bowne himself was conscious 
of writing not only for the present but also for the future, 
“for the eternities.” He devoted himself to the problems 
of fundamental and permanent significance, and it may 
well be that with the revival of interest in metaphysical 
studies at some future day a considerably greater import- 
ance will be attached to him and his work than is custom- 
ary in professional philosophical circles at present, 

In conclusion, a brief word ought to be added concern- 
ing the personality of the man. Bowne was not simply an 
intellectual genius. In him life and thought to an unusual 
degree went together. One complemented the other. 
Emerson’s familiar saying that “what you are speaks so 
loudly that I cannot hear what you say” did not hold true 
of him. The very reverse was the case. What he was, 
spoke so loudly that one could not help hearing what he 
said. His whole personality spoke, not simply his intellect. 
This is finely suggested in the beautiful inscription which 
Mrs. Bowne has placed on his tomb. She there speaks of 
him as “a man of God through the unstained crystal of 
whose soul divine truths shone in radiant clearness on the 
world.” It was his whole soul, not merely his intellect, 
that was a source of light. No one could have known him 
at all intimately without being profoundly impressed with 
this fact. Many a time as the present writer left him after 
a walk in the Boston Fenway, these words of Wordsworth 
would come unsummoned to his lips, “I have felt a pres- 
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ence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts.” 
His was a regal nature. He trod the high places of the 
earth. The general impression which he made on those 
who knew him and his work best, may be summed up in 
the following statement. He was “one of the great think- 
ers of his day, brilliant in wit, profound in thought, lumin- 
ous in exposition, rich in his literary output, author of a 
system of philosophy of enduring worth, vigorous de- 
fender of the faith, possessed of extraordinary power of 
excitation as a teacher, of towering nobility of soul, an 
idealist of idealists, unforgetable.” 
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PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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A teacher of philosophy was at his desk, endeavoring to 
philosophize. A knock at the door, and in comes a cub 
reporter from the Sunday Bugle. “Just a moment, sir,” 
pleads the young man. “Tell me, what is the message of 
your philosophy for life? Give it to me quickly, in a few — 
words that everyone will understand.” Cub though the 
questioner was, he had asked a question to which society 
has a right to expect an answer. It is a hopeful sign of 
the times that the American Philosophical Association has 
just announced as the subject for discussion in 1920, “The 
role of the philosopher in modern life, with reference both 
to teaching and to research.” It is as though the entire 
profession were laying the cub reporter’s question on its 
conscience. 

The answer to that question is of very great educational 
importance. In almost every American college and uni- 
versity there is at least one chair of philosophy. That chair 
exerts a disproportionate influence on students and the 
wider public included in the clientele of the college. It 
moulds thought and life. Mr. Fritz Kreisler has, it is true, 
been quoted as saying that art, religion and philosophy 
‘have nothing to do with life. Mr. G. K. Chesterton holds 
otherwise. For him, the most important fact about the 
members of any chance drawing-room assemblage is pre- 
cisely their philosophy. Mr. Chesterton is right. Certain 
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it is that of all the humanities, indeed of all the disciplines 
taught in American colleges, philosophy is the one that, 
taken seriously, affects life most. 

Some college students are voluntarily immune to any 
intellectual or cultural influences; philosophy does not 
touch them directly—they are self-condemned. Some 
earnestly struggling with the problems, become confused; 
the foundations of thinking and of morality totter, and 
an unhappy or a ruined life may result. Others may ac- 
quire an aristocratically philosophical aloofness from com- 
mon humanity and its interests, leading to a doctrinaire 
and unreal dabbling in the latest radicalisms. For others, 
however,—and they are many—philosophy brings respect 
and capacity for clear thinking, an historical perspective, 
a sense of true values, and a new grip on life. *For them, 
morality is not shaken, but better understood; religion is 
not lost, but more intelligently found. Philosophy, then, 
has large possibilities of evil and of good; our interpreta- 
tion of life as a whole reacts on the whole of the life that 
we interpret. 

The educational value of philosophy is largely determ- 
ined by the conception of what philosophy is. At least 
five different views are held at present by American teach- 
ers on the subject. 

The first view, held by many teachers of “the old 
school,” regards the study of philosophy as primarily his- 
torical culture and research. According to this view, the 
function of the teacher is to acquaint his students with the 
great historical systems of the past. Know the great minds 
of the race; let their achievements and their mistakes pass 
before your thought; and you will imbibe something of 
their spirit. Thus trained, you are equipped to face the 
perplexities of human experience, and form your own 


"It is regrettable that the fundamental significance of philosophy is so 
often overlooked in current programs of religious education. 
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opinions. So runs the first view, calling attention to one 
essential function of philosophy. Its error would lie in 
making this one function the only one. | 

The second view is what Professor De Laguna has 
called “disciplined scepticism.” Dissatisfied with merely 
historical studies, this view would regard philosophy as an 
instrument of inquiry in the spirit of the Socrates of the 
earlier dialogues. Philosophy is not a system, but a prob- 
lem; not an attainment, but a search. Let us therefore 
guard ourselves against conclusions, and occupy ourselves 
forever with debate, “wherever the argument may lead.” 
This view represents an essential mood or aspect of the 
philosophic spirit. But the attitude that is entirely open- 
minded on every issue is logically self-contradictory as 
well as practically impossible to carry out. Avoiding all 
conclusions, it easily comes to the most pitiful conclusion 
that nothing matters; for about the proposition that any- 
thing does matter, doubts may always be raised. A “disci- 
plined scepticism” may eventuate in bogs that demonstrate 
Bowne’s pregnant saying, “Truths which bear on practice 
soon grow vague and uncertain when abstracted from 
practice.” | 

The third conception is very popular at the present 
time; namely, the conception of philosophy as “scientific 
method,” advocated chiefly by the New Realists. Here 
also would belong monism, and the various so-called radical 
empiricisms and positivisms. It is the naturalistic mood.’ 
For this school scientific method means mathematical 
analysis as the only instrument of dealing with experience. 
This method logically leads to a universe of impersonal 
terms and relations, thoroughly fumigated and cleansed of 
all traces of ultimate value; to “a philosophy of disillu- 


*Bowne, Theism, p. 260. 

*See the present writer’s article, “Personalistic Method in Philosophy,” 
Methodist Review, May, 1920. Also Hoernle, Studies in Contemporary 
Metaphysics, pp. 24-49. 
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sionment,” that abandons every moral and _ spiritual 
ontology.‘ Personalistic theism is therefore anathema to 
scientific method. This view may be presented persuas- 
ively; the lives and character of its advocates may be 
noble. But any position that rejects the principle of per- 
sonality, and tends, as it does, to a behavioristic account 
of all values, is not calculated to perform a wholesome 
function in education. Under its tutelage, the lion and the 
lamb, science and the humanities, would lie down together, 
with the lamb inside. It has less cultural value than either 
of the two previously mentioned conceptions; and less re- 
ligious and moral value than the historical approach. 

The fourth conception regards philosophy as an instru- 
ment for efficiency in gaining ends; the ends being con- 
ceived as largely given in the process of biologica! adapta- 
tion of organism to environment. This pragmatist-instru- 
mentalist standpoint is, like the neo-realistic, dominated by 
science, but by biology rather than by physics and mathe- 
matics. John Dewey, the chief representative of instru- 
mentalism, has been ably criticized by Professor Cohen.* 
“The America which believes in faith above visible works 
gets no recognition in Dewey. . . . Unlike James, who 
had a more rigid scientific training, Dewey is willing to 
abandon all interest in the mystery of the universe at 
large. . . . Dewey is a thorough-going and consistent 
naturalist. . . . Thus when Dewey rejects God, free- 
dom, and immortality on the general ground that philo- 
sophical concepts can no longer serve as sanctions, he opens 
himself to the ad hominem argument that his alternative 
concepts, experience, evolution, and democracy are also 
sanctions, resting on no really superior evidence.” Thus 
speaks Professor Cohen, himself no partisan of personal- 

‘The above characterization, from Perry, is true of the movement as a 


whole; but Spaulding’s New Rationalism, with its “Neo-realism of ideals” is 
in a class by itself. 


‘The New Republic, 22 (1920). 82-86, dated March 17, 1920. 
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ism or “Protestant philosophy.” We may conclude that 
the efficiency engineering of “Creative Intelligence” pro- 
duces important practical results in many fields; but that 
it is not a comprehensive way of interpreting life as a 
whole nor of developing a sense of the higher ideal values. 
Nay, it is intolerant of some of those values. Professor 
Dewey once wrote these significant words, “Democracy is 
an absurdity where faith in the individual as individual is 
impossible; and this faith is impossible when intelligence 
is regarded as a cosmic power, not an adjustment and ap- 
plication of individual tendencies.’*® This implies that all 
philosophical idealism and all rational theism are neces- 
sarily anti-democratic, hence to be rejected. It would ap- 
pear that this philosophy on the whole emphasizes those 
tendencies in American life that need castigation, or at 
least spiritualiation, instead of encouragement. It is not the 
philosophy that will perform the highest educational func- 
tion, wise though it be in the machinery of education. We 
need efficiency ; but much more we need a clear and intelli- 
gent vision of the ends which are being efficiently realized. 
The national anthem of America might well be made that 
erst-while popular song, ‘““We don’t know where we’re go- 
ing, but we’re on the way.”’ Unless we think about the 
“where” as well as the “way,” we may find at last, with 
Socrates, that the unexamined life is not worth living, 
however “efficiently” it may be charted. 

Fifth and last is the conception that philosophy is an 
interpretation of the whole of life and its values. This is 
by far the most comprehensive conception on our list; the 
most catholic and humane; and the one most nearly heir 
to the historic mission of philosophy from Plato to Kant, 
Hegel and Lotze. At the present time there are three out- 
standing schools that are seriously undertaking to fulfil 
this mission. I refer first, to the better side of the prag- 


"Lecture, Ethics, Columbia University Press, New York, 1908, p. 14. ; 
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matism of the James-Schiller type (as distinguished from 
Dewey’s instrumentalism, and James’. own later radical 
empiricism) ; secondly to absolute idealism, represented by 
men such as Bosanquet (and others in England), Hoernlé, 
Creighton, and many others; and thirdly to personalism as 
held in England by James Ward, Rashdall, Pringle-Patti- 
son and Sorley and by the Bowne school, Hocking and 
many of similar outlook in America. This classification is 
not perfect; Miss Calkins, for example, would object to 
it because her absolute idealism (and possibly that of 
Royce and some others) is personalistic. There is, how- 
ever clearly, an impersonal tradition in absolute idealism 
that differentiates a powerful current of thought from 
personalism. 

It seems to the present writer that if a philosophy is to 
have any significant place in education it must aim at what 
this last group is striving for. A department of philosophy 
should aim to stimulate in its students sufficient intellect- 
ual initiative to lead them to an intelligent working 
hypothesis as to the total meaning of life and its values. 
If it does not somehow do this, it fails to serve as a unify- 
ing and idealizing force in education; it loses the greatest 
opportunity open to any department of an American 
college. 

But certain radical objections to philosophy have been 
widely urged, which, if they be valid, would cancel the 
claim of philosophy to a place in the curriculum. Perhaps 
the most serious of such objections are three: that philos- 
ophy is useless, that it is dangerous, and that it is servile. 

According to its critics, then, philosophy is useless. 
These critics include not merely the famous Bushmen of 
Australia, and “the man on the street,” but also trained 
thinkers, many teachers of the sciences, history, literature 
—indeed, teachers of every subject save philosophy, and 
perchance some of them. The charge of uselessness may 
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in a sense be brought against every type of current philos- 
ophy, except Dewey’s instrumentalism. Yet is that charge 
to be taken seriously? Is it not, truly understood, a form 
of high praise? For to say that a thing is useful is to 
say that it serves some end beyond itself. The useful is. 
an instrument for securing something else, like wealth, 
health, or social betterment. Knowledge of typewriting, 
pedagogy, economics, hygiene, and the like is essential to 
human happiness. But since all useful (practical, voca- 
tional) subjects in a curriculum are useful precisely be- 
cause they serve some end, attain some value, or fulfil some 
purpose, it becomes most important to understand what 
ends, values and purposes are worthy of being striven 
for. It is not therefore necessary to review life as a whole 
in order to understand its meanings? This staggering task 
is that of philosophy. Only in the light of one’s philosophy, 
one’s conception of what Aristotle called the final cause, 
is any object or activity termed useful. That which is 
useful to the voluptuary, the profiteer, the clergyman and 
the actor is not one and the same. The differences are de- 
termined not merely by differing stations in life, but much 
more fundamentally by differing philosophies of value. 
In a strict and literal sense, then, philosophy is not useful ; 
but because it interprets and determines for us the mean- 
ing of usefulness it is the most important of disciplines; 
for it constitutes the central focus of all our striving, 
illuminating and clarifying both our moral and religious. 
fundamentals, and all our thinking about the meaning of 
experience. Let it be useless, without it everything would 
be useless. At best everything would be blind, instinctive 
animal life. Wisely was it said that philosophy bakes no: 
bread, but that she makes all bread taste better. 

The enemies of philosophy return to the attack from a 
different angle. If its “uselessness” is not fatal, it is 
charged with being dangerous. It may be regarded as dan- 
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gerous both intellectually and practically. It is said to be 
dangerous intellectually, because it cultivates habits either 
of vagueness and inaccuracy or of dogmatism. This 
charge is unfair; it is not just to charge the faults of some 
philosophers ; “made useless to the world by the very study 
which you extol” (Rep. VI, 487), against philosophy itself ; 
and if any discipline exacts clearness, accuracy in use of 
terms, and an undogmatic temper, it is philosophy. It is 
also said to be dangerous practically. As we have pointed 
out above, it leads to the investigation and questioning of 
all principles and foundations. In some instances, students 
of philosophy not only reject convention and tradition in 
thought and conduct; they even lose their hold on the 
higher values, and spend their lives in mere groping, or 
worse still in cynical abandonment even of the groping for 
truth. There are many such cases. They are tragedies. 
It is difficult to see how they can be entirely prevented so 
long as man is finite and free. But the educational value 
of philosophy cannot be denied on the ground of such cases, 
tragical though they are. Every educational system and 
every discipline in every curriculum fails sometimes. Who- 
ever the teacher, whatever his methods and convictions, 
some students will fail to profit by his instruction. But 
over against these possibilities of peril are probabilities of 
insight, inspiration, intellectual and moral progress. The 
promise surpasses and overbalances the peril,—yet only 
for those that are strong enough to learn to fight their in- 
tellectual battles through to the end. 

The most deadly charge brought against philosophy is 
that it is too often servile. A philosophy “which, burdened 
with a hundred aims and a thousand motives, comes on its 
course cautiously tacking, while it keeps before its eyes at 
all times the fear of the Lord, the will of the ministry, the 
laws of the established church, the wishes of the publisher, 
the attendance of the students, the goodwill of colleagues, 
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the course of current politics, the momentary tendency of 
the public, and Heaven knows what besides,”’—such a 
philosophy however irreverently described, is not precisely 
free. A philosopher must be both morally and intellectu- 
ally honest; if he makes any mental reservations in his 
pursuit of truth he will justly acquire the contempt both 
of his students and of his colleagues. 

Now the charge of such servile unfreedom is often 
brought against teachers of philosophy in avowedly Christ- 
ian colleges and universities. Their conclusions, it is 
argued, are mortgaged in advance. How can they be free? 
It is possible to consider this problem of freedom ab- 
stractly. Abstract academic freedom would logically make 
a teacher free in every respect,—free to teach or to prac- 
tise any theory of morality, however low; free to employ 
any pedagogical methods, however inefficient; free to as- 
sume a disdainful indifference to the results of his instruc- 
tion in the lives of his students and others whom he may 
influence. Such abstract freedom is irresponsible license; 
immoral, if any conduct is immoral. 

We are thus confronted with one of the many anti- 
monies for which philosophy is justly famous. Thesis: 
academic freedom is. morally necessary; antithesis: 
academic freedom is morally absurd. If a solution is to 
be found, it must be in a definition of academic freedom. 
Given a freedom characterized by intellectual and moral 
integrity, a sense of social responsibility, and a conviction 
that philosophy has a real message for life,—the thesis 
must be affirmed, while many of the corollaries that have 
been drawn from it must be denied. Philosophy may, de- 
spite contrary assertions, be taught with full freedom in 
“religious” colleges, as it was by Bowne at Boston for so 
many years. A teacher in a Christian institution may pre- 


*Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr., London 1906, Vol. 
I, p. xxx. 
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sent philosophy fairly and objectively, pointing out oppos- 
ing views, welcoming and discussing all standpoints open- 
mindedly, while at the same time holding his own funda- 
mental philosophical convictions, and explaining his rea- 
sons for them at the proper time. If those convictions are 
personalistic and theistic, it is difficult to see why he is any 
less free in presenting them than he would be if they were 
anti-theistic. The egregious assumption seems to be made 
that only he who stands outside the church and rejects the 
entire Christian faith is free; and the result is sometimes 
the pathetic circumstance to which Mr. Goodwin has re- 
cently alluded, that “institutions today are not religiously 
free, but free from religion.’”* 

Our social situation is so complex that it ill becomes any 
of us to hurl epithets such as “servile” at any honest effort 
to clarify human thinking. Professor Alexander’s re- 
markable “Apologia pro Fide’’”® (the presidential address 
at the 1919 meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation) reveals intimately how complex are the practical 
problems of a philosopher who is a man of religious in- 
sight and conviction. Professor Alexander has solved his 
personal problems by remaining outside all churches, be- 
lieving that one may thus exert a greater influence over 
non-church-members, the “inquisitive and sceptical youth 
(children of the hour)”; fearing lack of sympathy, harsh 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation from within any 
church to which he might belong; and suspecting his own 
power to be utterly loyal to truth in the midst of creed and 
dogma. No one could charge his philosophy with servility. 
But a Bowne solves his problem by laying chief stress on a 
raising of the standard of religious thought rather than on 
an appeal to sceptics; confronting unsympathetic misun- 
derstanding with a clear conscience; and aware that he, at 

‘Phil. Rev. 29 (1920), 113-134. 


“In The Chronicle (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), March, 1920, p. 432. 
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least, could not maintain his integrity without a social in- 
terpretation of his task as philosopher that combines in- 
telligent loyalty to the essential faith of a great denomina- 
tion, with the utmost freedom in non-essentials. No 
thoughtful person could charge Bowne’s philosophy with 
servility any more than Alexander’s. The difference lies 
in the particular group each wishes to reach; not in the 
common basic and utterly sincere zeal for truth. 

Much fun has of late been poked at philosophy as edi- 
fication. We may reply that a philosophy that does not 
edify is not of much value; it is useless and dangerous, if 
not servile. But a philosophy that really edifies need not 
be servile. If an ad hominem argument must be resorted 
to, mention may be made of the fact that the present peril 
in philosophy lies in its servility to science rather than in 
any assumed servility to religion. 

The case against philosophy, particularly against a 
philosophy convinced of the fundamental validity of spir- 
itual values, fails. One final objection may be raised. It 
may be said that if the function of philosophy is only to 
reenforce and to expound the moral and religious values, 
i. e., to edify, we might as well confine ourselves to those 
values directly,—to art, literature, religion, and social 
service. The answer is clear. The function of philosophy 
is not merely to expound and reenforce previously known 
values; its function is to understand, to correlate, to criti- 
cize life as a whole. Every type of existence and value 
must be taken into account, and in this process new inter- 
pretations of the spiritual values, yes, in a sense, new 
values, are created. The place of philosophy is secure. It 
is the supreme foe of dogmatism, superstition, intellectual 
sloth and all easy-going beliefs or doubts. Without philos- 
ophy the life of value is in grave peril; for, as the Phaedrus 
says, while there is agreement about silver and iron, there 
is disagreement about goodness and justice. Left un- 
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solved, this disagreement can result only in practical chaos. 
Quoting the same dialogue, we may recognize a profound 
insight behind the allegorical form of the statement that 
“the soul which has never seen the truth will not pass into: 
the human form.” 

Ultimately, the defense and progressive movement of 
civilization rest not alone on might and on power, but on 
Spirit. The task of final leadership is that of the philos- 
ophers, or of whoever furnish to the age its philosophy. 
During the War it seemed as though the intellectual side 
of the defense of civilization rested with the scientists, the 
physicists, the chemists, the experimental psychologists. 
Where, we may be tempted to ask, was philosophy in the 
War? Let her reply. “I have been laboring since man 
began to think at many tasks, but chiefly at the task of 
discerning the ideal and eternal in human life, and point- 
ing men to them. The values of truth, of beauty, and of 
goodness have been my quest. I have sought God. I have 
not found them as science finds, but I have given objects 
of loyalty to the loyal of all ages. In the War, where was 
I? I was living in the hearts of everyone to whom these 
highest values were dear; sustaining and inspiring whole 
armies and nations—not in technical, cloistered forms, but 
in the concrete life and religion that owe far more than 
most men know to my reflective thought.” 

Let us bring together the threads of our thought. We 
have been arguing that philosophy is a discipline of the 
highest educational value, while conceding that it involves 
more complicated problems than any other discipline. It 
develops the power to think freely and objectively; it 
accustoms one to breadth of vision; its history offers ac- 
quaintance with the greatest minds of the race. The pro- 
foundest conception of its function regards it as especially 


interested in the interpretation of moral and religious 
values. 
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One-important educational problem should be discussed 
explicitly in conclusion. Ought a teacher of philosophy to 
confine himself to the raising of problems and the objective 
presentation of the history, leaving his students in the dark 
as to his personal convictions, and seeking to build up no 
Positive and systematic world-view? This we may call the 
purely objective method. Or ought he, while retaining the 
merits of the objective method, to present his own philos- 
ophy as a working hypothesis for his students to build on, 
to criticize; and to discuss? This we may call the sys- 
tematic method. Now, the purely objective method would 
be quite satisfactory if life were to be a piece of eternal 
graduate research; as educational training for real life it 
is almost futile. Professor W. H. Sheldon has recently’ 
criticized the new realism and pragmatism because “no sys- 
tematic metaphysic has issued from their minds, nor have — 
they essayed any great plan of reality—and consequently 
they have little or nothing to teach.” Professor Norman 
Kemp Smith in his inaugural address at Edinburgh” re- 
viewed “The Present Situation in Philosophy,” on the 
assumption that the systematic interest is and ought to be 
supreme. For him, the philosophical issue is that between 
naturalism and idealism. “They are,” he tells us, “the 
summary and expression of opposing types of civiization ; 
for there is little in human life that will be left unaffected, 
according as we make our decision for the one or the 
other.” 

If philosophy is to play her part in education, it must be 
through what I have called the systematic rather than 
through the purely objective method. This is not the time 
to present reasons for preferring one system to any other. 
But it is the conviction of the writer that personalism can 
defend itself against all forms of naturalism on the one 


*Phil. Rev. 29 (1920). 135-144. 
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hand, and impersonal absolute idealism on the other. Not 
that personalism solves every problem, but that it treats 
them more completely and more clearly than any other 
system of thought. The verdict “unclear, unclear” pro- 
nounces a philosophical system the victim of intellectual 
leprosy. The clarity of personalism (although it is no phil- 
osophy for the infant class), its appeal to the forum of 
logic and common human experience, its view of the uni- 
verse as a society of persons, its estimate of morality and 
religion all fit it to serve as the unifying climax for an 
education, as well as an inspiring background for service 
in the world of today where social questions are burning 
issues, and where insight and a true sense of values are so 
imperatively needed. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND LEADERSHIP 


JAMES MAIN DIXON 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


In the recent talk regarding a world “safe for democ- 
racy,” sufficient stress has not been laid upon “democracy 
made safe by proper leadership.” The genius and habit of 
capable leadership are not mere popular gifts, associated 
with glib oratory and deft handling of wage-earners’ 
unions. They are qualities requiring a long and reverent 
training in history and science; association with the best 
leaders of the country; knowledge of its traditions and 
ideals; social manners that command respect. Personality 
with all its elusive elements of judgment and intuition 
comes in as a requisite influence, descending from father 
to son in social life; from teacher to pupil, from senior to 
junior, in the close association of university life. 

A hundred years ago, with the democratic wave that 
passed over the world in the generation after the first 
revolution, and gave us among other things the republics 
of South America, it was supposed that education by books 
would supply the place of the old university training with 
its social limitations and special life. Napoleon, a militarist 
to the core, broke up the ancient universities of France, 
disliking the ideologues with their traditions of intellectual 
leadership. His University of Paris was a mere apex of 
the educational institutions of the country, directing studies 
generally and examining for degrees. On its model was 
founded the University of London, in 1836, which de- 
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manded_no attendance at lectures. It would examine the 
work of ‘students anywhere in the British Isles, and after 
a series of examinations grant a degree. A like institution 
in ideals and methods was the University of the City of 
New York. They were both pronounced failures, and 
have since been altered to conform to the old requisites of 
personal contact.and guidance. One of the results of the 
disastrous war of 1870-1 was the determination of the 
French to restore provincial universities, with teachers and 
resident students. It was believed that the war had largely 
been lost by the lack of that richer leadership that is a 
fruit of university life. 

The excellent civil service reorganization that marked 
English political life in the middle of last century opened 
up posts in India and over the world to capable youth, en- 
tirely on the basis of merit. After the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, when the East India Company surrendered its rights 
to the British Government, in place of the old patronage 
system of appointments a strict examination was held in 
London for all candidates, and those who gained the high- 
est marks got the best places. The ablest lads at the dif- 
ferent universities, or home-trained by skillful tutors, com- 
peted, and a fine body of budding officials was sent out. 
But in a dozen years or more it was felt that the mere pass- 
ing of an examination, however thorough, was not suffi- 
cient test or preparation, and successful candidates had to 
proceed to the universities for further careful personal 
supervision. In the case of consular appointments, a 
regular system of further training in linguistic and other 
studies was established at the different legations from 
Bolivia to Japan. 

Along with this reorganization of the imperial civil 
service on democratic lines, with the aim of securing 
capable administrators, there was also a democratization 
of the universities. Religious creed requirements were 
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abolished at Oxford and Cambridge, the Scottish univer- 
sities systematized their curricula, and new provincial uni- 
versities sprang up. The University of Durham was 
already in being, as well as the Victoria University of 
Manchester; these were organized and developed. With 
the beginning of the century there were established uni- 
versities at the busy centers of Birmingham (1900), Liver- 
pool (1903), Leeds (1904), Sheffield (1905), Bristol 
(1909) ; and now all of them place women students on the 
same plane as men, the old universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge alone discriminating. 

The Scottish universities have on the whole been the 
model for the broadening out of university privileges for 
the masses, including women. At the University of Edin- 
burgh in the early seventies, Dr. Jex Blake and a small 
band of enthusiasts were attending medical classes in the 
face of much opposition. By the year 1880 women were 
admitted on an equal plane to classes in the ancient Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews; and to-day they have won all along 
the line. British women have always taken a keen interest 
in politics, more so than American women, who devote 
their energies more exclusively to social and purely educa- 
tional ends. It is said that Asquith’s success in the recent 
election at Paisley was due in large measure to the activi- 
ties of his daughter, Lady Carter, and the enthusiasm of 
the women voters, who thoroughly understood the issues. 

Our American system of education, which on the whole 
has been a wonderful success, labors under two drawbacks. 
In the first place the officering of the public schools by an 
overwhelming majority of women, who had no vote and 
took little interest in politics, meant a type of teaching that 
was too thin and uncritical in its handling of political 
issues. These were neither properly dealt with nor rightly 
understood ; how could this be the case? The subtle train- 
ing in political thinking, which the cultured man teacher is 
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able to give without any partisanship, has been absent 
here; it has always been present in British teaching. In 
the second place, politics itself depends on religious convic- 
tion for its fundamental basis; and a constant avoidance of 
the religious theme in school teaching—which is demanded 
our state schools—means a deficiency in the inculcation of 
political instinct and wisdom. As our leading American 
critic, Dr. Paul Elmer More, who for a decade edited the 
Nation so brilliantly, has pointed out, it is necessary 
for a sane outlook on life, political, literary, aesthetic, to 
believe that we live in a world ruled in righteousness, a 
Will superior to human wills, and to which these human 
wills of ours must be subordinated. Either we are Christ- 
ians or we are not; and if we are it must be in a whole- 
souled way that covers all of life, including national and — 
international questions. We cannot take our leaderships 
from state institutions that must be dumb on the matter 
of religious conviction. Machiavellianism, the political 
dogma that ruthlessness and roguery are pardonable in 
the politician and the statesman so long as he secures his 
immediate end of success, as against a Puritanism that de- 
mands a constant appeal to a higher law of world right- 
eousness, was the undoing of the German empire. Its state 
system of education which made tools of her best thinkers 
in the interests of so-called national efficiency, produced 
such a monstrous document as the Appeal to the Civilized 
World of the ninety-three German professors. It is the 
product of moral slaves not of moral leaders. 

To-day it is to her universities that Great Britain is 
looking for her leaders in the troublous days of recon- 
struction that are before the nations of the world. Labor 
has too narrow a horizon, and too selfish a history to allow 
for the operation of any higher law in human institutions; 
it appeals to a constituency that regards man as living by 
bread alone. Economical considerations on the basis of 
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selfish enlightenment are supposed by the labor leaders 
to have the final say. Such a life doctrine will never pro- 
duce the type of leader demanded by the nation; he must 
be a man who bears the White Man’s Burden in the nobler 
sense understood by Kipling when he wrote his verses. 
The phrase implies political responsibility assumed in a 
religious spirit, to the point of martyrdom in the cause of . 
truth, 9 + 

The two ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have always been nurseries of statesmen, particularly Ox- 
ford. They have been free absolutely from government 
dictation, have been indeed constant critics of the govern- 
ment. And they have also handled religious questions as 
vital to the inculcation of any culture worthy of the name. 

If we follow the analogy, it is to Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale and the universities and colleges that have grown up 
on a religious base, that the country must look primarily 
for her leaders. The state type of institution tends dis- 
tinctly to develop the official and professional man, efficient 
but narrow. It is a significant remark of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the present British minister at Washington, him- 
self a scientific man by training, that “it seems to be a law 
that once Science is science the emotions of human better- 
ment are perverted. ... In the world with which statesman- 
ship has to deal, mass emotion is infinitely more powerful 
than accurate knowledge.” Religion is especially de- 
pendent on this “mass emotion,” and men who have been 
brought up in a system which persistently and deliberately 
ignores it as a live educational issue (is this not the boast 
of our state system of education?) are thereby less fitted 
to lead the people. There is always a clamant reason why 
our churches should take interest and pride in their col- 
leges ; the men they turn out are needed in the national life. 
And conversely the churches need the pulsation of the na- 
tional life in their colleges, lest they become “seminaries.” 
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In one respect our state primary and secondary schools, 
admirable as they are, have not helped as much towards 
the nursing of budding talent as the schools of Great Bri- 
tain. For many years it has ben customary, especially in 
Scotland, to select and encourage youthful talent even in 
the elementary schools, so that a boy, however poor his 
parents may be, is able to proceed from grade to grade, 
without expense, until he enters the university. Town and 
country councils provide funds in the shape of “bursaries,” 
which relieve parents of the heavy and often impossible 
burden, and also save the boys from overworking them- 
selves or unnecessarily prolonging their school period. The 
municipality of Paisley, which has recently come to the fore 
as ex-Premier Asquith’s new constituency, has an enviable 
record in this respect; and it has been followed all over 
Great Britain. London University depends at present for 
its best talent upon youths so encouraged. This was part 
of the message of Professor Newton, of the History De- 
partment of that great institution, who recently visited our 
universities. The system reveals in an excellent way, how 
to make democracy, instead of working for the domina- 
tion of class tyranny, function in the development of that 
greatest need of all political organizations, capable leader- 
ship. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY ESSENTIAL TO AN 
EDUCATOR 


DEAN THOMAS B. STOWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Baek of his procedure and in large measure determin- 
ing his success, the teacher has a more or less consciously 
_ organized system of principles which constitute his philos- 
ophy. It is the purpose of this article to present some of 
the fundamentals upon which the writer predicates his 
Philosophy, hoping that the presentation will prove helpful 
and inspirational; helpful by suggesting a method of pro- 
cedure, and inspiring by demonstrating the degree of certi- 
tude of results when this procedure is followed. 

As the starting point, the teacher should have a clear 
conception of the nature of his work, hence is suggested 
the necessity of knowing the nature of the education and 
the nature of the changes effected in him by the educative 
process: is this process essentially spiritual, psychic, or is 
it neural, a matter of creating or connecting neurons. As 
an aid to answering this inquiry the following simple ex- 
periment is suggested: 

Let the teacher arrange a group of a dozen students so 
that each may grasp with the index finger and thumb, the 
thumb of the individual on either side thereby making a 
closed circuit back to the point of departure (the teacher). 
Let the teacher give the “signal” by pressing the thumb at 
his right, and this individual in turn transmit the signal 
to his right and so on around the circuit reaching the teach- 
er’s left. Repeat until each member of the circuit under- 
stands what he is expected to do. 
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Having appointed a “time-keeper” the teacher starts the 
“signal” saying simultaneously “Go,” and when the signal 
reaches his left he announces “Here.” Record the time 
required to complete the circuit. Repeat the experiment; 
then reverse the order of the circuit from left to right, re- 
cording the time as before. 

N. B. Failure to secure the transmission of the signal 
does not invalidate the experiment. The discrepancy be- 
tween the interval of transmission and the time for neural 
transmission through a nerve tract of the same length is 
so great; also the increase of the interval when the order 
is reversed, as to require for explanation the introduction 
of a medium other than the neurine; which demand is em- 
phasized by the fact that each individual of the circuit is 
conscious that he received the signal and transmitted or 
suppressed the same. 

Call this medium by what name you please, psyche, soul, 
ego, etc., two facts are incontrovertible, it has none of the 
properties of physical force, hence it is not conserved 
physical energy, (heat, light, electricity, etc.). It is an 
entity sui generis. Its genesis and its destiny are alike 
mysterious, hidden from the ken of finite mind. It must 
be accepted as a potency. The psycho-physical laboratory 
demonstrates that this “Soul” has a physical basis through 
which stimuli affect it, it receives impression and through 
which this potency is expressed as dynamic, is active, 
usable, available. 

This “Psychic Dynamic” is experience, the basis of 
knowledge, after it is “tested’’ made definite, clear, and 
positive by comparison with previous experiences “it will 
work,” knowledge may then be defined as psychic dynamic 
which is apperceptive, relative and applicable under spe- 
cific conditions. 

It is not a possession of Soul, it is Soul, its very essence. 

“It is not so much that the truly educated soul has cer- 
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tain portions of knowledge, as that it is those portions; 
they become its very essence.”* 

Much of so-called knowledge is “knowledge about” and 
not “knowledge of” the given subject, it does not work; 
it cannot be applied when needed, it is not available in a 
given situation. 

There being no simpler experience into which psychic 
dynamic can be resolved, it being non-transmutable, no 
explanation can be given of the process whereby inherent 
potency is rendered dynamic as the result of neural (corti- 
cal) excitation. The preconditions are well known, a spe- 
cific stimulus having adequate intensity and duration to 
effect reaction. 

When these conditions obtain, the reaction is automatic, 
sure. 

From the nature of knowledge, it persists: Soul cannot 
become something else, it is not transmutable force. 


‘“‘The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 
—Milton—Paradise Lost. 


“T can give news of earth to all the dead 
Who ask me; last year’s sunsets, and great stars 
Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims and 
that day 
In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm, 
Gone are they, but I have them in my Soul.” 
—Browning—Pippa Passes. 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall 
exist, 
Not its likeness, but itself.” 
—Browning—Abt Vogler. 


*A dams—Evolution of Educational Theory: 189. 
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From this conception is seen the radical error of con- 
sidering the educative process as analogous to digestion, 
for in the process of assimilation the food becomes like the 
assimilating organism, whereas in the educative process 
the nature of the dynamic is determined by the stimulus, 
the educand is made like the subject studied. 


“T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 
—Tennyson—Ulysses. 


In the foregoing the reader will find answer to such 
inquiries as the following: 

Is knowledge specific or generic? 

Does it matter what the educand studies? 

Will all subjects contribute equally to a given end? 

Does it matter how a subject is presented? 

The influence of associates, amusements, reading, etc. 


SUMMARY 


The Educand is Soul; inherent potency; not material; 
not conserved physical energy. 

It is the function of education to render this potency 
dynamic; usable, available. 

The Soul has a physical basis, the nervous system, 
through which it functions. The teacher should study to 
keep this system in a normal condition. 

Stimuli are specific: they require intensity, duration. 

Psychic dynamic is specific: it gets meaning by “test- 
ing,” “Will it work?” 
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Knowledge is psychic dynamic, which discovers rela- 
tions and determines their applicability in a given situa- 
tion. 

Knowledge persists: its value is seen as forming the 
basis for “testing” experience and for creating increased 
capacity for knowledge. 

The nature of knowledge answers numerous inquiries 
regarding 

School Curriculum, 
Selection of School, 
Value of Studies, 

End of Educative Process, 
Educational Procedure. 
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SELF LIMITATION FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY 


THE EDITOR 


These halcyon individualistic days seem characterized 
in certain portions of society by an increasing resentment 
of all forms of discipline or limitation. Education shows 
a tendency to be extensive rather than intensive; theology 
to be broad rather than deep; politics to be opportunist 
rather than fundamental. If the reader smilingly replies 
that this is an old charge, oft repeated during the last hun- 
dred years it must be admitted and laid to the account of 
the long development of the individualistic spirit. 

From putting the supreme emphasis upon individual de- 
velopment, it is easy to proceed to an insistence upon the 
right of. every man to do as he pleases. Lack of restric- 
tion is frequently identified with freedom and the presence 
of restrictions of any kind is looked upon as a sort of 
tyranny. 

This philosophy of freedom enters the home in the train- 
ing of children in a method which brooks no restraints 
upon the child’s “natural” development. The function of 
the teacher becomes the directing of the mind, the teacher 
a convenient place of resort for such questions as come 
by chance. The college symptom of the disease is to be 
noted in the demand for untrammeled electives, now hap- 
pily going out of vogue. In the church it appears in a 
lazy indifference to theological statement, as though one’s 
philosophy of life had no bearing upon one’s living. It 
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shows itself in the family by a loose view of the sacredness 
of matrimony, parental responsibility, and by easy divorce. 
In its application to the state it has put us in an entirely 
negative and unprogressive attitude. The state is thought 
of as existing chiefly for the maintenance of certain un- 
defined individual “rights” rather than as the organ of 
mutual cooperation for human betterment. In its doctrine 
of God this mood has left us questioning the possible self- 
limitation of God as an invasion of his freedom. With 
this notion in possesion there can be no tenable theory of 
incarnation nor even of a God possessing any meaning for 
life. The academic question of how an infinite can enter 
into or have relation to a finite in historic time, though 
purely academic, has been raised to a place of actuality and 
has confused the thinking of multitudes. There is need 
for a new consideration of the mutual relations existing be- 
tween self-limitation, freedom and democracy. 


it. 
SELF-LIMITATION AND SELF-EXPRESSION 


Reflection shows that all self-expression is in the very 
nature of the case a kind of self-limitation. Language it- 
self, and with it thought, must fall under the same stern 
condition. The element of self-repression, under-state- 
ment rather than over-statement, truth rather than ex- 
travagance, gives the highest and most pleasureable form 
as well as the greatest power to literature. It is the secret 
of what we know as chasteness of style, literary form and 
poetry. It is the marshalling of ideas with due regard to 
form, cadence, meaning and desired result. The writer can 
revel in all sorts of literary ideas, but to consign them to 
writing is to confine them to definiteness. Who has not 
in that subtle hour between sleeping and waking, composed 
notable epics, Iliads and Odysseys, only to have their beau- 
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ty and deathlessness fade under the stern necessity of 
transferring them to the written page. If he is to find any 
medium of expression the writer must be satisfied to limit 
himself to language, however disappointing may be tht re- 
sult. The reason is to be found in the law that all worthy 
self-expression is conditioned by self-limitation. 

The artist, likewise, can never find the perfectly pliable 
material. Like the platonic ideal, the result always falls 
short of the full expression of his dream of beauty. This 
is because he must work with the concrete material. The 
work of life is thus made up with attempted expression 
through the materials given it. All strong life is just that. 
Who waits for wind and tide to agree never sails. Who 
watches the weather never sows. Who ever gets any 
worthy work done must be satisfied to limit himself by the 
acceptance of the materials that are presented and these 
are never ideally perfect. We are limited to task and time 
and tools, and the interpretation of others. 

But this self-limitation becomes the source of our high- 
est self-realization. Not only is there the joy of carrying 
our meanings and our enthusiasm to others but the very 
effort needed to put them concretely forth becomes the 
basis of new powers of expression making us more and 
more completely masters of the materials of expression. 

All are acquainted with the pretense of people who are 
sure that they could express themselves well if they would. 
It seems easy for them to say what they would not do if 
they were painting a picture or writing a book. But the 
average man takes this for what it is, the unwillingness of 
mediocrity to put itself to the test. After all we must put 
our high theories of whatever kind to the test of a ne- 
cessary pragmatism. Self-limitation is our only chance 
for either expression or growth. 

It is strange that this universal principle should have 
been lost sight of so frequently in the realm of theology. 
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Here our “pure” theories have stood in the way of the rec- 
ognition of the beneficent law. An incarnation of God in 
a finite time has seemed to some to be an unthinkable par- 
adox, an unaccountable thing. On the other hand if Divine 
self-expression is to mean anything it must imply a meas- 
ure of self-limitation, if only the bending to finite human 
understanding. That God should be able to move upon the 
spirit of man so that man should come to understand his 
will means that his will is shown to particular men, that it 
is cast in the forms of prevalent human understanding and 
language. Nor is this fact a more difficult one to deal with 
than the supposition that the Infinite is the source or crea- 
tor of the finite. The Infinite as the source of the finite 
limits itself to the possible expression which it can find in 
finite space and time. If the Infinite can in any way find 
a means of expression the belief in an incarnation is no 
more difficult than the belief that the visible world has its 
source in Infinity. Upon an Infinite which can never ex- 
press itself and is forever unknowable in any degree there 
is no warrant for any of us to waste any thought. What- 
ever it might be it would be entirely outside the plans of 
our thought, life or existence. On the other hand such 
self-limitation is not to be taken as we so often think as an 
act of debasement. The one secret of all life physical or 
spiritual can be seen to be this realization of the highest 
possibilities only by submitting to the limitations which 
surround the individual and by making them yield some- 
thing of moral meaning. It would be a strange thing in- 
deed if God refused to submit himself to the same rigorous 
discipline which he sets before his creatures as the source 
of power and moral character. 
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Lis 
SELF-SUPPRESSION, THE BASIS OF FREEDOM 


When we come to apply this principle to a discussion of 
freedom we shall find many untenable notions of freedom. 
That there is any relation between freedom and self-sup- 
pression will seem an oddly paradoxical and impossible 
statement to an individualistic age like ours. However, of 
all impossible ideals of freedom the most impossible is that 
which identifies freedom with license, the will to do what- 
ever appeals to one. Among us all the man of unrestrained 
impulse is the least free and the most the slave of unworthy 
motives which deprive him in the end of all powers of self- 
mastery or self-control. As a fact such a man never can 
be rightly said to exercise the power of choice. He is the 
slave of whims the nature and direction of which he never 
takes the trouble to know and such slavery removes from 
him the birthright of manhood lowering him to the level 
of the beast. Rather he is below the level of the beast be- 
cause he cannot quite rid himself of a moral self-conscious- 
ness. The rights and privileges which make him human 
he delivers over to the dictation of chance and fitful im- 
pulse which proceeds from accidental event, association, or 
suggestion. 

He is really free, and he alone, who looks upon possible 
action in its various bearings upon the future, who can hold 
the balance between desires long enough to consider the 
consequences and then has power to decide for the higher. 
It is the bending to or the obedience to the truth which 
makes men free. All else is a species of slavery which 
renders him prey to the forces of the moment and drives 
him on such a whirlwind of passion as Dante in the Divine 
Comedy represents as the doom of Paolo and Francesca. 
By a short-sighted self-interest the future is sacrificed to 
the passing whim. Such a choice is never freedom. | 
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The prevalent mood in political discussion for a hundred 
years has been toward the ideal of a freedom uncontrolled 
and irresponsible. The dread of ancient tyranny has too 
frequently turned us over to a new tyranny of lower mo- 
tives. The thought of government has frequently been 
that the individual should be left free to pursue his own 
schemes so long as they might be accomplished under legal © 
forms. We have thus come to be exponents of multiplied 
legislation. There has been a belief amounting to obses- 
sion that the passing of law is necessarily coincident with 
real reform. Liberty has been thought of as something 
which the individual could claim over against the common 
welfare. Political reform has for generations consisted in 
the wresting of these so-called “rights” from individuals 
who had used their “rights” to defraud and debase their 
fellows and to get for themselves unfair benefits. Hence 
these reforms have always been looked upon by the reluc- 
tant parties as an “invasion of personal liberties.” As there 
can be no real freedom which does not consider the higher 
motive, the general good and the future outcome, so that 
which these parties have wanted has never been consonant 
with liberty of any kind but only with a selfish license and 
slavery to the lowest. | . 

While the unchecked emphasis upon the “rights” of the 
individual has been growing there has been a contrasting 
disparity in the consciousness of civic duty and responsibil- 
ity. Too many Americans are more thoughtful of their 
rights than mindful of the service which their citizenship 
implies for the common good. 

Without individual self-restraint, without a choosing of 
the best for one’s self, as well as for others there can be 
no freedom in the body politic, only a struggle of mutually 
devouring interests which turn society into a battlefield 
and individual men into mutual enemies. With such a view 
of society, very common today, the supreme question be- 
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comes the question of which class and ultimately which in- 
dividual shall be able to subdue and enslave all others so 
that it shall be free to follow its own impulses. 


ITIs 
TRUE DEMOCRACY IS DEPENDENT UPON TRUE FREEDOM 


In the life of a democracy it will be seen that individual 
self-restraint is the basis of firm government and order. 
This fact is too frequently forgotten. Government is never 
strong from long existence, from armies and navies nor 
even from education if it be unmoral. Government is as 
strong as the self-control of the people. When the popular 
power of self-control is gone the power of the government 
is gone with it. Miss Follett in her new book The New 
State calls attention to the fact that democracy is not belief 
in the poor, the rich, the laborer nor in any other class as 
such. Democracy is rather a faith in the general existence 
among all classes of a love for order, justice and self- 
control. All democratic constitutions are founded on the 
belief in the ability of the people, not to be governed by 
laws so much as in the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. The laws are for that small minority who 
are not truly self-governing. The self-governing in- 
dividual is the bulwark of the state. 

No pretence is here made of a complete analysis of the 
motives of self government, but there seem to be three 
chief ones. These are self-interest, consciousness of duty, 
and love of order and righteousness. 

The motive of self-interest is perhaps the one most re- 
lied upon in average thinking. The cure for democracy 
is said to be more democracy, in the belief that men will 
eventually awaken to a knowledge of a far-sighted self- 
interest. Surely there is a truth here which needs to be 
emphasized at this time. However dangerous the times 
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in which we live denial and hampering of democracy is no 
safeguard against peril. Being committed as a nation to 
the principles of democracy we must abide by the results 
and appeal to democracy to save the situation. Neverthe- 
less the sole appeal to self-interest is dangerous and 
embarrassing. Many are unable to distinguish between 
the immediate or seeming self-interest and far-sighted or 
real self-interest. The motive of self-interest taken alone 
is sure to lead to controversy and struggle. 

The motive of duty is a high and powerful motive in 
the activity of men able to assume the Stoic attitude toward 
life. There are moments of national peril in which the | 
sense of duty becomes supreme in the national conscious- 
ness and furnishes the basis of national action. These 
moments however are rare and, once realized, the plane 
of common activity becomes a much lower one. The re- 
lation of duty is a difficult one to establish in many minds 
and in most minds when immediate selfish interests are 
involved. 

There remains then the motive of love of righteousness 
and order. This motive however, is dependent upon in- 
dividual moral self-control and moral self-control cannot 
get along without moral education. The cynic will be 
ready to declare that this motive is the least prevalent and 
the least powerful of all. We believe on the contrary that 
it is the most prevalent and powerful. No democracy can 
be trusted for an hour in which the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people are without standards of moral self- 
control. The strength of the law lies not so much in its 
drastic execution as in the moral support of those whose 
obedience is not of the letter but of the heart. Those who 
seldom have recourse to the law, those who are not in- 
clined to break the law, these are the people who are the 
very foundation of orderly society. 

Any course of education, any view of life, any type of 
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popular amusement or thought which tends to break down 
the highest moral sanctions or create disrespect for them, 
is then in the deepest sense of the term subversive of 
democracy. 

If this then be true there is a demand in our day as in 
no other day for a revaluation of freedom and democracy 
and a restatement of the proper relation of the individual 
thereto. 

In one of Wordsworth’s sonnets we have the confession 
that the sources of power lie in a voluntary surrender on 
the part of the individual. 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room; 
And hermits are contented with their cells; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest peak of Furness fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in fox-glove bells: 

In truth the prison unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me, 

In sundry moods, t’was pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there as I have found. 


Which words we respectfully commend to literary 
realist and vers libre people, to cubists in art, to devotees 
of Jazz everywhere, to the growing multitude of divorcees, 
to political and social bolsheviki of every description whose 
idea of freedom seems absolutely opposed to any sort of 
self-restraint. Art, literature and even social manners 
take on a beauty and meaning which is deep for life only 
when they are the evidence of self-discipline and self- 
control. 
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THINKING ABOUT GOD 


FRANCIS M. LARKIN 


EDITOR CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


“What is God thinking about that he does not stop this 
war?” was the remark of a troubled mind. It expressed 
the feeling of a very large number of people. ‘How can 
you say that God is love?”’ is a common question asked by 
persons in great affliction. The answer to such questions 
by one who thinks clearly about God would naturally be, 
“What are such people thinking about God and man made 
His own image when asking such questions?” 

The idea of God is fundamental in all religions. If we. 
think of Him as a great sovereign, reigning as a tyrant 
over His creatures, it will necessarily produce a certain 
type of religion. If we think of Him as a great Creator, 
who brought into existence the universe and then retired 
to some unknown place and now simply looks on to see 
the mechanical contrivance work out under a reign of law, 
we will have difficulty in believing in any kind of religion. 

A good deal of skepticism has resulted from a failure 
to teach people how to think about God. A large number 
of skeptics are coming out of our Universities as a result 
of teaching students to think as a man ought to think 
about material things and a failure to teach them to think 
as a man ought to think about spiritual things. 

Men may be very learned in science and the things of 
the world and yet be children in their religious thinking. 
We sometimes forget that Paul speaks about thinking 
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when he was a child, as a child, and the importance of 
having mature thoughts about all things when he became 
aman. It is probable that more people leave the church 
because of a failure to discern this fact in their education 
than any other one. 

One of the professors in a great university had his at- 

tention called to this some years ago by a careful student 
and he immediately saw the point and said, “That is per- 
fectly true. While I have gone through the university and 
have been thinking about the world in scientific terms, like 
a mature man, I am trying to think my religion in the 
language of my childhood, which was taught to me in the 
Sunday school,” 
- Some years ago a pastor preached a series of sermons 
‘in a university church in which he endeavored to assist 
the student body in attendance to maturity in religious 
thinking. The father of one of those who attended was 
a pastor in the same city. He carefully questioned his 
daughter as she returned from the services and finally was 
so disturbed that he declared that he would bring the 
pastor to trial. The daughter exclaimed, “O, please don’t. 
I thought I had to leave the church in order to be true to 
my intellectual life, but now I know that I do not have to 
do so.” 

Children often refrain from expressing their doubts in 
the presence of their parents for fear of reproof or giving 
pain, as they see no way out of their dilemma. If there is 
one thing more important than another in the realm of 
religion, it is to give our young people an adequate and 
reasonable idea of God as fundamental in all their religious 
thinking. 

If anyone wishes to illustrate what we have been trying 
to say, let him turn to the works of some eminent clergy- 
men of two generations ago. Let him take therefrom their 
method of thinking about God and try to teach it. He will 
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soon find the human mind revolting and declaring, “If God 
is that kind of being, I can never again think of Him as a 
Heavenly Father and as benevolent.” The only idea of 
God that an intelligent world will accept is a Christlike 
God, the God revealed in the incarnation. 


GOD A SCIENTIFIC NECESSITY. 


Says Dr. John Fiske: ‘We may regard the world of 
phenomena as sufficient in itself, and deny that it needs to 
be referred to any underlying and all-comprehensive unity. 
Nothing has an ultimate origin or destiny; there is no 
dramatic tendency in the succession of events, nor any 
ultimate law to which everything must be referred; there 
is no reasonableness in the universe save that with which 
human fancy unwarrantably endows it: the events of the 
world have no orderly progression like the scenes of a 
well-constructed plot. * * * They drift and eddy in an 
utterly blind and irrational manner, though now and then 
evolving as if by accident temporary combinations which 
have to us a rational appearance. This is atheism, pure 
and unqualified. It recognizes no Omnipresent Energy.” 

Its very description states that it is irrational. It does 
not account for our world of experience. It provides no 
system, has no rational end; it means nothing. 

Hence the growing sentiment of Lord Kelvin that belief 
in God is a scientific necessity; and Herbert Spencer’s 
words that there is “the one absolute certainty that we are 
ever in the presence of an infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which ail things proceed.” 

But what is the character of this Eternal Energy? Is it 
a being, who, after his creative acts, exists “apart from the 
world in solitary, inaccessible majesty?” As Carlyle sug- 
gests, “An absentee God, sitting idly, ever since the first 
Sabbath, at the outside of his universe and seeing it go?” 

If God is no more than this, we have little interest in 
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Him; and if the great machine is self-controlling and self- 
moving, we have no further use for Deity. We soon come 
to the conclusion that nature can do so much by itself, that 
God is only needed to explain the outstanding facts beyond 
scientific discovery. It is only a question of time when all 
will be described as processes of law, and God will be dis- 
pensed with. This has been the usual landing of skeptic- 
ism in the past. 

But under this reign of law, everything becomes neces- 
sary. Thought is simply a chemical process, error is just 
as necessary and just as good as truth. Like impressions 
produce like thoughts, just as truly and exactly as a mirror 
reflects the rays of the sun. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GOD. 


If we turn to pantheism, which is the god of Christian 
Science, we find no relief. After a little time we realize 
that we have again become entangled in a great machine 
in which it is necessary to view error and truth exactly 
alike. Christian Science having asserted that “God is all” 
seeks to evade the difficulty of a material God by denying 
the reality of matter. That while “God is all” and all is 
God, yet the all is unreal or illusion. If Mrs. Eddy had 
said that matter was nothing ontologically, having in itself 
no causality, but was phenomena, she would have gone in 
the right direction. Phenomenal matter is not illusion, - 
but is real in experience and common to all. The Christian 
Science God does not dissolve our confusions. 

As the late Professor Bowne said, “It is no doubt fine 
and in some sense correct, to say that God is in all things; 
but when it comes to saying God is in all things, and that 
all forms of thought and feeling and conduct are His, then 
reason simply commits suicide. God thinks and feels in 
what we call our thinking and feeling; and hence He blun- 
ders in our blundering and is stupid in our stupidity. He 
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contradicts himself also with the utmost freedom: for a 
deal of His thinking does not hang together from one 
person to another, or from one day to another in the same 
person. Error, folly, and sin are all made divine, and rea- 
son and conscience as having authority vanish. The only 
thing that is not divine in this scheme is God: and He 
vanishes into a congeries of contradiction and base- 
ness. . : 

“What is God’s relation as thinking our thoughts, to 
God as thinking the absolute thought? Does He become 
limited, confused and blind in finite experience, and does 
He at the same time have absolute insight in His infinite 
life? Does He lose Himself in the finite so as not to 
know what and who Heis? . . . The notion of creation 
may be difficult, but it saves us from such dreary stuff as 
this. How the infinite can posit the finite, and thus make 
the possibility of the moral order, is certainly beyond us; 
but the alternative is a lapse into hopeless irrationality. 
We can make nothing of either God or the world on such 
a pantheistic basis.” 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD 


The idea of God as an infinite personality may be a diffi- 
cult one for conception, but it is the only one which pro- 
vides a real and adequate cause for the world in which we 
live. Says John Fiske, “The world of phenomena is intelli- 
gible only when regarded as the multiform manifestation 
of an Omnipresent Energy that is in some way—albeit in 
a way quite above our finite comprehension—anthropo- 
morphic or quasi personal. There is a true objective rea- 
sonableness in the universe—its events have an orderly 
progression: . . . the process of evolution is itself the 
working out of a mighty teleology of which our finite un- 
derstandings can fathom but the scantiest rudiments. It 
recognizes an Omnipresent Energy which is none other 
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than the living God.” 

Victor Hugo long ago gave a very short and adequate 
reason for believing in a personal God when he declared, 
“I know that God is personal because I am a person.” 
Sometimes minds are confused upon the subject of what 
is personality. They try to conceive of man as a complete 
person and then to imagine something greater to provide 
for God. The reverse order is the correct one. 

We must think of God as the Infinite Personality with 
infinite self-consciousness, self-knowledge, and _ self-con- 
trol. With these conceptions of God and of man we can 
at least remain rational and believe in both and understand 
how the present condition of the world should get into such 
a chaos. Just as the children of good parents, against all 
advice and education and training, wilfully turn into 
paths of disobedience and fall into dishonor and de- 
gradation, in spite of the desires and wills of the parents; 
so the human race may fall into error through ignorance 
and perversity, and acting contrary to the will of God and 
the wisdom of God as taught in all His works in the uni- 
verse about us and in the Christian Scriptures, may reach 
a state of chaos. 

We are well aware that all this reasoning may be re- 
garded as superfluous on the part of many Christian be- 
lievers who belong to that class who have not thought long 
enough upon these deep things to have any mental diffi- 
culties, or to see any mysteries in the world. Happy are 
they for verily they have their reward. But there are many 
who are not so. They are trying to square their intellectual 
life with the deepest hopes and desires of the human heart. 
They have been confused by false ideas of God and have 
been unable to realize that these ideas through all the years 
have not made or unmade Deity. He is the same yester- 
day, today and forever, regardless of what men think about 
Him. Their thoughts neither create Him nor destroy Him. 
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Book Reviews 


STRIFE OF SYSTEMS AND PRODUCTIVE DUALITY, 

WitmMon Henry SHELDON, Stone Professor of Philosophy in Dart- 
mouth College, p. X, 534. The Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1918. 


This book provides a keen analysis of the standpoints of con- 
temporary philosophy which is distinctive as it is notable. 

The author announces his aim to be the old philosophical task of 
harmonizing the principle of external relations with that of internal 
relations, or the reconciliation of Platonism and pragmatism, of 
idealism and realism, of “static” and “dynamic” views. 

After describing the contrasting views of “‘subjectivism” and “ob- 
jectivism,” he turns to Radical Empiricism as the proposed solvent 
of these contradictions and finds it altogether wanting. The inade- 
quateness, he declares, springs from the fact that the attempted 
solution is merely a verbal one ignoring the real conflict between 
subjectivism and objectivism. 

Of radical Empiricism he says: 

“The irony of life is evident here; the philosophy which talks 
loudest of experience and Empiricism has presented to us the 
abstractest and vaguest of all terms; most devoted to experience 
it has learned less from experience, than either subjectivism or 
objectivism. . . . For fear of insoluble philosophical puzzles it 
will not admit either subject or object to ultimate reality. And in 
order to escape the one-sidedness of these two, it adopts a watch- 
word so exhaustive as to have lost clear meaning, and with it the 
power of imparting information.” (100-101). 

Idealism is described as Great Subjectivism, and under the term 
Great Objectivism we have a description of the faults of Neo- 
Realism. Neo-Realism is further analyzed as_ rationalistic (Holt, 
Russell, Spaulding), pragmatic (James, Dewey, Moore), or intui- 
‘tional (Bergson). 
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“Any class that is formed from the given members of a manifold 
by some selective principle which is independent of the principles 
which have organized the manifold may be called a cross-section. 
And such a thing is consciousness or mind.” Quoting these words 
from Holt, the author proceeds to ask: 


“Is not that selective principle which marks out the mental from 
the total matrix of things, independent of that matrix? If the 
objective deduction is to be carried through, it must be shown that 
the power of the nervous system to select, to make specific response, 
to carve out its objects from the rest, is itself explicable upon quite 


objective grounds. . . . Does there not remain, then, something 
irreducible about mind, namely, the fact that there is a selective, 
responsive principle? (200). . . . That mysterious presence— 


in absence of the past event which constitutes memory, so impossible 
from the point of view of the physical order, remained as mysteri- 
ous, as inexplicable as ever. (201). 

Of the vain attempt made by Empiricism to secure an abiding 
unity, he says: 

“In chemistry this thesis has occasioned the atomic theory; in 
modern logic and mathematics it is exemplified in the indefinables, 
axioms and postulates ; in modern physics in the theory of electrons. 
In fact, every mature science which has grown far enough to assume 
rigorous deductive form, has taken the shape of a logical atomism. 
But the atoms, whether physical bodies or concepts, are the uni- 
versals, the terms which enter now into one relation, now into an- 
other, without being altered thereby.” (228). 


What the author apparently does not see is that the unity which 
survives over all change, and the only unity of which we can be con- 
scious is the unity which resides in personality. 

Of Pragmatism, he says: 

“If Pragmatism were true, then by its own criterion it should be a 
profitable doctrine ; it should aid us in the understanding of reality. 

On the contrary, present-day devotees of the doctrine have 
confined themselves almost wholly to extolling their methods; they 
have scarcely employed it upon. a single problem connected with 
reality. . . . It does not seem to show itself fertile to account 
for the specific contours of reality, or of the human mind on its con-- 
templative side.” (282-283). 

Discussing Intuitionism, he says: 

“The Bergsonian system is distinguished from the general run of. 
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mysticism by its preoccupation with time, and by certain corollaries 
consequent thereupon. Most of the mystics reveal the eternal; to 
the French philosopher of our fast-moving age, the eternal, the 
resting, all quietistic tendencies, indeed—are misconceptions. ‘ 
The change-philosophy has had all along to appeal to the very thing 
it has contemned. What meaning is there in change unless in some- 
thing which suffers change?” (294-307). 

After such keen analysis of other systems one is not prepared for 
the author’s conclusion. He points out that the real sickness in 
philosophy lies in the natural contradiction of thought—the exter-| 
nality and internality of relations. This disease he proposes to heal 
by a resort to the conception of Dyads, which occupy a place in his 
system analogous to the Monads in the philosophy of Leibnitz. This 
duality in monoism he finds illustrated in the antinomies of motion 
and rest (Zeno’s paradoxes), the beginning of time, completed in- 
finity, freedom and determination. He discovers freedom in the 
variations in the course of a leaden ball falling from the height as 
if these were to be accounted for by the presence of some indi- 
viduality in the ball rather than by the personal equation of the 
observer which might easily be taken to account for variations not 
accounted for by the force of the wind and other measurable causes. 

Freedom thus becomes to him a meaningless thing devoid of all 
purpose. Of human freedom he strangely refuses to write, “because 
its nature is not well understood.” So he discusses freedom in in- 
ert matter which he cannot know but can only hypostasize, and 
passes as negligible the only freedom that man can experience 
directly—the freedom of creative personality. 

By frequent resort to the devices of formal logic, noumena and 
phenomena, he arrives at the conclusion that “sameness-in-differ- 
ence” is disclosed as a creative principle which accounts for causal 
connection. It is clear that in this he commits himself to a solution 
as purely verbal as that which he has criticized in others, and seems 
here to be wanting in that clear analysis so apparent in his earlier 
pages. . 

As a critique of systems the book has great and permanent value 
to all who would understand the thought movements of our time, but 
as presenting a constructive solution of the problems of philosophy, 
it is disappointing. 
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THE NEW STATE, group organization the solution of popular 
government, by M. P. Fottett, the author of “The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives.” Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. New Impression, 1920. Pp. 373. Price 
$3.50 net. 


This book offers a real challenge to students of political science. 
It is written with a rare literary power and is filled with quotable 
epigrams. The author pays respect to our mis-representative form 
of government as one in which the individual citizen has little 
chance to express the best which is in him, as one which prevents 
him from making any real political contribution to society. The 
remedy for this is taken to be in the formation of community cen- 
ters in which each man shall have the opportunity to express his 
ideas. The theory is that any group when brought together for 
consultation for the common good will arrive at the best possible 
solution and at unanimity of feeling and action. The fundamental 
weakness of the theory seems to us to lie in just this assumption 
which overlooks the fact that the conclusion reached may not neces- 
sarily be the best. The result of such consultation is in some cases 
sure to drop to the level of the lowest and most obstinate individual. 
This is the experience of life. 

However one may disagree with the conclusion of the author 
one must admire the spirit with which she writes, and be stirred 
with the challenge of the present order which she throws down. 
It is a book which all should read and digest, and is full of the sug- 
gestiveness which provokes thought. 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICANIZATION. By Emory S. Bo- 
GarDus, PH. D., University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1919. Pp. 301. 


This latest book from the head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Southern California, is a sane and compre- 
hensive treatment of a live subject. He recognizes the conflict to- 
day between a “republican democracy” and a “democratic democ- 
racy.” The first, he remarks, “throws the actual determination of 
legislation into the hands of a temporarily aristocratic few, who 


will be tempted to act secret'y and autocratically. The other modus 
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operandi puts public decisions into the hands of the common people 
who may not have the education or the inclination to decide inde- 
pendently and regularly upon public problems, many of which are 
highly technical. The tendency in the United States is towards a 
dualistic use of these two forms of political procedure.” The need 
is so clamant today for wise and trained leadership—which it is the 
particular function of our universities to select and train—that it 
seems a pity to use the term “aristocratic” which carries prejudice, 
in this conjunction. A wise “aristocrat” of this type is in fact the 
most valuable asset in our democracy, just as a demagogue is its 
worst foe. 

Dr. Bogardus is judicious and open-minded in his treatment of 
the Japanese question, and while recognizing that “California is 
right in her desire not to be overcome by Asiatic hordes,” regrets 
that “her solution of the problem is myopic. It ignores Japan’s will- 
ingness to accede to the fundamental desire of California.” Its utter 
heedlessness of Japanese national dignity, with the injection of a 
furious race antipathy, ought to be a matter of deep concern to 
every real patriot. 

James Main Drxon. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY. By Joun OaxkesmitH. New 
York; Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1919. Pp. 299. 


One of the truths of a wise psychology is the limitation of the 
old individualistic interpretation of life. The individual man is a 
crank; it is social man that we know and deal with. Our conscience 
rests in communion and fellowship; it is unstable without them. 
Consequently the nation, which is the final unit for all social func- 
tioning, is a sacred thing; and patriotism and religion are inextric- 
ably woven together. There is ample room in the world for differ- 
ent national ideals, expressing themselves through different 
languages, institutions, forms of faith; and future peace does not 
lie with any obliteration of these distinctions, but with the neighbor- 
ly acceptance of them in the spirit of brotherly love. 

Race merges in the higher conception of nationality. It is a 
question to be met and solved within the boundaries of the coun- 
try, not to be intruded into international affairs. A “race” inter- 
pretation of history gives us the “Law of the Jungle;” and so 
dominated Germany before 1914 that it hurried her into the most 
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disastrous war in history. “Germany as a whole,” remarks Mr. 
Oakesmith, “was so persuaded of the superiority of her own 
‘racial’ culture to all other national traditions whatever that she 
wished to impose it on the world at large, partly because it was for 
the good of the world at large that this should be, and partly be- 
cause she thought that the ‘race’ possessing such a culture was pre- 
destined to universal empire.” 

Few recent books have sought to define and analyze the critical 
principle of nationality with more ripe reading and thought than 
this excellent work of Mr. Oakesmith, which blends the religious, 
the literary and the political in a wise outlook on the world situation. 
It is an invaluable bit of work. 

James Main Dixon. 


THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF “IN MEMORIAM,” by 
James Main Dixon. Introduction by James M. Campbell. 
Abingdon Press, 1920. Pp. 173. 


In this delightful volume of essays we have James Main Dixon 
at his best. The author brings to the subject an unusual acquaint- 
ance with the literature, the movements, and the men of Tennyson’s 
period. Tennyson’s inner developments and reactions to the thought 
of his time are clearly set forth. The work is not an analysis of 
the poem but a fresh and vigorous re-estimate of the underlying 
philosophy in the light of recent world events. 

The spirit of democracy in Tennyson is contrasted with the im- 
moral “‘supermanism” of Goethe and Nietzsche. The Puritan con- 
formity of man’s will to God is shown to be the true basis of de- 
mocracy, and the development of personality is pointed out as the 
goal of individual and national progress. 

The author traces the spiritual advance of the poet through his 
reactions to other men and ideas. Goethe, Nietzsche, Milton, Drum- 
mond, Thomas Hardy, George Eliot, Plato, along with Arthur Hal- 
lam are shown to have had their share in the problems which the 
poet met and solved in the interests of faith and immortality. 

Keen in its grasp of fundamental questions, lively and interest- 
ing in style and quality, this volume of essays possesses a timeli- 
ness and pertinence which give it unusual force. 
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THE PROPHETS IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. By Joun 
Goprrey Hirt. New York: the Abingdon Press. 


This is distinctly a modern book, the fruit of addresses delivered 
to audiences whose reading and thoughts are pretty well confined to 
everyday literature. Thoroughly to enjoy it, one must have read 
the latest from John Galsworthy, or from that racy teller of sea 
stories, James B. Connolly. The author is right in declaring that in 
this new age of ours, with its eagerness after human betterment, a 
new presentation of the gospel is imperative; at least a fresh and 
fuller apologetic, making use of the teachings of history and of 
science since the biblical record was closed. Biblical teachings, too, 
were the result of human life and experience :—“God is the source 
of the truth uttered, the spiritual fire in the prophet’s soul, the in- 
filling life of his genius, and the conscious personal friend who 
sustains. The prophet, nevertheless, expressed this unfolding of 
the Almighty in as natural a manner as we express our own feelings 
of the divine life within us.” 

This is well said by Dr. Hill; and is a truth that applies par- 
ticularly, for instance, to such inspired teachers as the herdman of 
Tekoa. Amos is quite modern reading, for he insisted on an eternal 
truth, the call for moral righteousness in man corresponding to the 
moral righteousness of God. Yet, in avoiding a mausoleum-like 
aloofness, the author seems not to avoid the opposite snare; that of 
infringing upon the essential dignity of the theme. As when he 
speaks of God “tucking a fact into the soul,” and deals with Jonah 
as a “humorist,” a man “given to joking.” The book of Jonah is 
full of high pathos; and the use made by our Lord for purposes 
of analogy of one of its incidents makes us anxious, in a scholarly 
way, to trace and explain the story. Nor does he always quite “hit 
it off” with his historical references. John Wesley, whom he com- 
pares to Jeremiah, instead of being'a “timid scholar,” came of fight- 
ing stock, and like his kinsman, the Duke of Wellington, born 
Arthur Wesley, was never so serene as in the midst of deadly 


struggle and danger. 
James Main Dixon. 


YALE TALKS by Cuartes REyNoLps Brown, Dean of the School 
of Religion, Yale University, Yale University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 156. 


These talks were given in the chapel of Yale University and at 
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various eastern colleges. They possess the fineness of feeling and 
clearness of expression that one who knows the author would 
naturally expect. There are ten of the essays including such sub- 
jects as, The True Definition of a Man; The Lure of Goodness; 
The Power of a Resolute Minority; Unconscious Influence; The 
Lessons of Failure; The Men Who Make Excuse, and The Wounds 
of Wrongdoing. 

Free from cant the book has a spiritual vitality and directness 
which make it desirable for placing in the hands of any young man. 


LETTERS TO TEACHERS. By Hartiey B. ALEXANDER. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1919. Pp. 253. 


Should one of the ancient Greek scholars have come to life, 
spent the last two decades of the nineteenth century in some rural 
community of the Middle West and then sought some secluded 
nook from which he could send forth his ideas on education, we 
should anticipate such a book as “Letters to Teachers.” Nothwith- 
standing the fact that this book makes no new contribution to edu- 
cational theory nor offers practical suggestions for the work of the 
schoolroom, it is wholesome and emphasizes a number of ideas that 
many schoolmen and teachers seem to have forgotten. While it is 
doubtful if many thoughtful students of education would be in full 
accord with the writer’s. ideas on a number of topics, especially 
“Foreign Language Study” and “Crafts and Vocations,” the ideal- 
istic note permeating the entire book makes it worth reading and 
should lead teachers to appreciate more fully their opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

LEsTER B. RoGERs. 


Books Received’ 


The Drama of the Face, and other Studies in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, by Elwin Lincon House, D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1919. Pp. 258. 


By An Unknown Disciple. George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1919. Pp. 246. 


*The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of THE PERSONALIST. 
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Man and the New Democracy, by William A. McKeever. George 
H. Doran, New York, 1919. Pp. X, 250. 


A Book About the English Bible, by Joseph H. Penniman, Vice- 
Provost and Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The MacMillan Co., New York, 
1919. Pp. VII, 444. 


The Apocalypse of John, Studies in Introduction, with a critical. 
and Exegetical Commentary by Ibson T. Beckwith, for- 
merly professor of the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment in the General Theological Seminary of New York, 
and of Greek in Trinity College, Hartford. The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York, 1919. Pp. X, 794. 


The Order of Nature, by Lawrence J. Henderson, assistant pro- 
_ fessor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. IV, 234. 

An Introduction to Philosophy by Holly Estil Cunningham, A. 
M. Ph. D., Head of the Department of Philosophy, State 

of Oklahoma, Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1920. Pp. 257. 


William James and Henri Bergson by Horace Meyer Kallen, Ph. 
D., of the University of Wisconsin. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. Pp. X, 248. 


A National System of Education by Walter Scott Athearn, Di- 
rector of Religious Education and Social Service, Boston | 
University. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1920. 
PowX, 132: 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy by Herbert Cushman, LL. 
D., Ph. D. Sometime Professor of Philosophy in Tufts 
College, Lecturer of Philosophy in Harvard College, 
Lecturer of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 2 Vols. Revised Edition. Vol. 
I. Pp. XX, 406; Vol. 2. Pp. XIX, 407. 

An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature, by M. 
Deshumbert, trans., by Lionel Giles. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. IX, 231. 

Our Knowledge of the External World, by Bertrand Russell, M. 
A. F. R. S., Lecturer and Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Pp. 
VII, 245. 
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Education In Ancient Israel, from earliest times to 70 A. D., by 
Fletcher H. Swift, Professor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1919. Pp. XII, 134. 


The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of Paul, being an explana- 
tion of the failures of organized Christianity and a vindi- 
cation of the teachings of Jesus, which are shown to con- 
tain a religion for all men for all times, by Ignatius Singer. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 347. 


The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, by Emile Boutroux, 
member of the Academie Francaise, Authorised transla- 
tion by Fred Rothwq@l. The Open Court Publishing Com- 

pany, Chicago. Pp. VII, 196. * 


Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, by R. F. Alfred Hoernle, 
Harvard University, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New 
York, 1920. Pp. VIII, 314. 


The Relation Between Religion and Science. A Biological Ap- 
proach, by Angus Stewart Woodburne. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1920. Pp. 103. 


The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, by Thomas H. Billings, Pro- 
fessor of Classics in Carleton College. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 104. 


Immediate Experience and Mediation. An inaugural lecture de- 
livered before the University of Oxford, November 20, 
1919, by Harold H. Joachim, Wykeham, Professor of 
Logic. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1919. Pp. 22. 


Leadership. <A study of the qualities most to be desired in an 
officer, and of the general phases of leadership which have 
a direct bearing upon the attainment of a high morale and 
the successful management of men, by Arthur Harrison 
Miller, Major, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. Fore- 
word by Edward L. Munson, Colonel, General Staff, Chief 
of the Morale Branch War Plans Division. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1920. Pp. XII, 174. 


The Gloss of Youth. An imaginary episode in the lives of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and John Fletcher, by Horace Howard 


Furness, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 
Pp. 44. 


/ 
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Notes and Discussions 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Those who know Russian religious life at its best can hardly 
nelp feeling that the recent disastrous political change in the great 
empire will lead to.a strong revival. In the Far East, Russian mis- 
sionaries have been busy for a century; and the most apostolic fig- 
ure in Christian missions in Japan at the close of last century was 
certainly Bishop: Nicolai, who entered the country by way of Hako- 
date as soon as foreigners were admitted. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Japanese scholar, Joseph Neeshima, who taught 
him the language. Neeshima, found his way to America and got 
an education here; and he returned to his native land to found the 
Doshisha University at Kyoto. He had a certain saintliness about 
his character that seemed to. differentiate hom from other Christian 
converts. Did he get this attitude from his first Western pupil, 
Nicolai? The writer knew both men, and appreciated their unique 
qualities. 

In a recent issué of the Hibbert Journal, Prince Eugene Trou- 
betzkoy discusses the religious situation in his hapless country, and 
declares that a religious movement is on foot, which is now becom- 
ing a powerful effort of the whole nation to recover its soul. He 
recognizes in Bolshevism not only a system aloof from Christiariity 
but as one which regards Christianity as “an enemy to be per- 
secuted and wiped out of existence.” Detaching souls from the 
objects of sense, and the immediate realization of an earthly para- 
dise, the Christian faith diverts them from the struggle to get the 
good things of this life. The Bolshevist despises religion as an 
opium for the people, serving the purposes of capitalist domination. 
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Interpreting civilization in a “scientific” biological way, the Bol- 
shevist believes that the strife of classes is to be in all respects as 
cruel and implacable as the struggle for existence among the ani- 
mals. Therefore Christianity must be extirpated. Already a condi- 
tion of hate between the town workman and the country peasant 
has been set up, that is rapidly making life unsupportable to the 
masses. Christian love must take its place as the foundation of 
our civilization; and as the church is now rid of the questionable 
state connection, with its corrupting influences, it is developing a 
growing power over the suffering people. They will return he pre- 
dicts, the peasants first, to the ardent faith of old Russia. So many 
martyrs have suffered for the faith, that the heart of their fellows 
is hungering for a live gospel of grace and devotion. 


J. M.D. 


SPENSER, THE TYPICAL ELIZABETHAN 


In Mr. Oakesmith’s very suggestive and illuminating “Race and 
Nationality,” which is reviewed in this issue of The Personalist, 
there is a comparison of Shakespeare and Spenser that is worth 
considering. The great dramatist he conceives as an Elizabethan 
only accidentally ; his “mind being so flexible and many-sided as to 
evolve greatness out of any environment.” Spenser, rather than 
Shakespeare, he would regard as the typical and characteristic 
genius of the Elizabethan Age. A few pages later on he continues: 
“In him (Spenser), that something in the English character which 
responds readily to virtuous appeals was attracted to the severer 
forms of morality which were associated with the Calvinists who 
found their inspiration in Geneva. In religion, Spenser was a Cal- 
vinistic Protestant, that, is, a Puritan, and he had that deep sense 
of religion which characterized the Puritans.” Such a judgment 
as this throws light upon John Morley’s statement to the students of 
Oxford over twenty years ago, that the issue before the modern 
world was between Calvinism and Machiavellism. If Spenser is to 
be taken as the typical English poet of the age that gave England its 
final tone of nationality, then the English national sense is Calvin- 
istic. The Prussian national sense was notoriously Machiavellian; 
so Morley’s words were a foreshadowing of the Great War in per- 
haps its most vital aspect. 
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THE GATE AT THE RUE VALLON 


At one of those odd angles formed so frequently in the walls of 
old French cities, flanked on either side by huge pillars, overhung 
by trees, and displaying the fine art of the iron-worker of an olden 
age stands the gate of my friend of the rue Vallon. 

A symbol of peace and retirement it guards the quiet and seren- 
ity of a French home. Within the enclosure bloom quaint flowers 
that remind one of his mother’s garden, and the entrance to the 
house is quite as interesting as the gate. The gate is always locked 
and like the wall is unscalable. For admittance one pulls the handle 
hanging above the brass name-plate. From this handle a strong 
wire crosses the garden and ends in the depths of the house where 
my efforts are rewarded by the tinkle of a little bell. 

Being an American I am unconscious of that delicate courtesy 
which I am told has settled into French social law, so I pull blindly 
and savagely at the bell lest I be not heard or my entrance be de- 
layed. Had I been a Frenchman I would have indicated by the 
number of pulls at the bell whether I was tradesman, friend, or 
member of the family. I wonder if I pulled with such unwonted 
strength as to cause the master to mutter “That American again.” 
Thus does the gate and the formality guard against surprise. 

Is not the purpose of formality of every kind just that. Are not 
the decencies and courtesies of life the means by which the soul 
guards itself from surprise? The undue familiarity, the slap upon 
the back from a stranger, the use of a familiar name on slight ac- 
quaintance, these are discourtesies to the soul, transgressions of the 
personality. 

Would it not be well if by some signal such as that of the rue 
Vallon you could indicate how you come to me, whether as trades- 
man, friend, or familiar? Then I should not admit you to the 
citadel of my heart as a friend only to discover that your sole inter- 
est in me is to sell me an encylopaedia, or life insurance, or the last 
word in carpet-beaters. Then should I learn before you launched 
into the seventh chapter of the prospectus that your intentions are 
wholly mercenary and I should be saved the trouble of slamming 
my soul’s gate in your face. 

Whether any plan could be devised to keep out those subtler 
schemers who feign friendship only for profit is doubtful but alas! 
alas! the misfortune that we do not each possess a gate like that of 


the rue Vallon. 
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The Philosopher’s Shears 


THE BREAD OF SODOM 


The hunger for food’and clothes and riches can never be satis- 
fied. Their possession leaves a deeper hunger. Only God can 
satisfy our immortality. 


e 
THE PLUS-SIGN OF LIFE 


Can we get out of life more than we invest in it? Would Liv- 
ingstone or Lincoln, Paul or Jesus now live in the hearts of men but 
for the cross they bore? 


e 
Liberty is not measured by the number of restramts we do not 
have, but by the number of spontaneous activities we do have.—M. 
P. Follett, in The New State. 


e 
Nothing could be more absurd than to require the great ma- 
jority of human beings to think for themselves in any field what- 
ever.—Bowne. 


e 
A man’s vision is the great fact about him. A philosophy is the 
expression of a man’s intimate character, and all the definitions of 
the universe are but the deliberately adopted reactions of human 
character upon it.—William James. 
@ 
Conservatives often make the mistake of thinking they can go 
on living on their spiritual capital; progressives are often too prone 
not to fund their capital —M. P. Follett. 


e 


Not appropriation but contribution is the law of growth.—WM. P. 
Follett. 


e 

The ignoring of differences is the most fatal mistake in politics - 

or industry or international life; every difference that is swept up 

into a bigger conception feeds and enriches society ; every difference 
which is ignored feeds on society—M. P. Follett. 


To the Gentle Personalist 
7 oy 


HE reception of THE PERSONALIST has been most grati- 
fying. Inquiries concerning the magazine have come 
to us from England, from Scotland, from Mexico, from 
Japan and India. The Manila P. I. Bulletin, a daily, recently 
quoted one of our articles entire. 
@ We have been enthusiastically reviewed by contemporaries 
in our field. 
@ Letters of appreciation and congratulation have come from 
the leading colleges and universities.in America and abroad. 
@ Some very good manuscripts are awaiting publication. 
@ There seems to be a demand for the type of service we 
can render, and it appears worth while to provide an organ of 
expression for personalists around the world. 
@ A considerable number have seen the desirability of sub- 
scribing, and some have wished us well, without subscribing. 


@ Our friends can help us. If you have been delaying send 


us your own subscription. If you are interested in our enfer- 
prise send us a choice list of names and addresses of such as 
might be interested. 

@ To such we will send sample numbers of the magazine. 

@ If you will take this much interest so that we can keep 
our subscription list growing we can give you a better quar- 
terly. 

@ Of one thing we are certain, we cannot do without your 
help. 


@ Act today! 


